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SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1848. 
~~ 
CARCELY a week passes with us 
without a letter from some anxi- 
ous spirit seeking guidance or 


encouragement in the early start 





of life, apart from technical 
knowledge. ‘“ What shall I do?” and “ How 
shall I do it?” 


young men of more than one class of society. 


are the questions asked by 


“] have no time, no opportunities, no leader,”’ 


say some; “I am but a mechanic, and you 
will not think it worth while to answer me,” 


sigh many others. i} 


To reply to all these, 
gentle and simple, even if we could do so 
usefully, is out of the question. We also are of 
the workers,—the hard workers too,—and find 


; 
i 


a long day, with often a long night ad 


insufficient for the fulfilment of our duties 
When practicable, however, we have sought by 
suggestions to lead the minds of the inquirers 
into the right direction, to strengthen good 
resolves, and incite to earnest endeavours; 
and we would to-day add a few general words 
in print which may serve as a postscript for 
more than one correspondent 

We have often asked our readers for their 
sympathy,—refusing to be regarded simply as 
recorders of tacts, suppliers of class-wauts, or 
exponents of principles in art and science 
have sought to possess their confidence and 
kind feeling as men ; and these communications 
to which we are referring, with other evide: 
would seem to show that. to a certain extent 
it all events, we have succeeded We 
most earnestly at heart the mental elevation and 
progress of all classes, and we would exhort 
our younger readers, and those amongst th: 


less favoured by circumstances of even our 





elder friends, by whom such advice may not 
be considered impertinent, to apply 
1 } } 
arnestiy to this great object. 
M f a ag 
Most of us have more time for l€ l- 
prove ment, however short it may De, than we 


employ profitably. Ifthe day be not our own, 
there are few who have not the evening. and 
all who have studied the lives of those wh » have 
distinguished themselves and benefitted their 
fellows, know how much may be doneafter dark. 
The extent of what can be achieved in an hour 
a day only, if never missed, would pass the 
belief of those who | 
ment. Once get the h 


continuous im your 





» 4 

your studies, and the As Bacon 
ad : 

says, ““Simce custom Is the principal magis- 

trate of man’ stat let men hr means 

trate Of Md Ss Csilare, men y ali Ta 


endeavour to obtain good customs. 


eustom is most perfect when it beginneth in 





young years: t iis we call 


in effect, but an early custom. 

The great object of education properly con- 
sidered, is to give the mind that disposition 
and those habits that may enable the student 
to attain with ease, that particular knowledge of 
which he may stand inneed. Sadly misunder- 


stood is this same “‘ education.” 
recent speech,— 


Some teachers of the public, by education 
mean and understand a mere section of educa- 
tion—instruction alone. They might as we 


understand by instruction—mathematics alone, 


But you are not mathematicians, you are not | 
algebraists, you are not classical scholars alone 

——you are men: men before and above all 
things: and the education which does not pro- 
vide for the education of such, irrespective of 


all professional or other after wants of society — 


which does not purpose and does not achieve | 


the due and equal development of all the | 


faculties and dispositions of the human being, 
is unworthy, whatever be its other merits, of 


157 


to skilful labour. “ What a debt of grati- 
tude,” to quote Mr. Aspinal again, “of grati- 
tude unpaid, and, I fear, too often unthought 
of, does the handwriting on the wall mark up 
ugainst us at the very mention of the word! 
Labour! What has it not effected, what is it 
not constantly effecting, for us. Labour 
ploughs and digs, and sows and gathers. La- 


| bour builds the ship and sails across the 


the name of education. It must be for the | 





whole of man, and for all. 
handicraftism, mere outward dexterity, know- 
ledge and not wisdom, decency and not virtue 
and religion. It sharpens men into instru- 
ments for some other object or some other 
men; but it does not cultivate the man for 
himself. And they speak, too, of this education 
as if it was a thing of rule and square, a some- 
thing to be given or taken away, to be 
measured out, so much for so much, like gas- 


} ne " re 
ll education was re- 


light or pipe-water ; as ifa 
ceived in schools, and the y ould turn it off or 
let it on just in proportion as they multiplied 
or diminished their shillings—opened or shut 
their school-room doors. But education is 
like the light or air; it encases, it penetrates 
us; We meet it everywhere, in every point of 


- We. n } 
our manifold hfe; whatever acts upon the 


: , , 5 
human being from the moment of birth is 

lucation; W ire al oOing througn a purse 
of education every moment of Our Waking 


existence ; our health, our occupations, our 
) npanions, the h yuuse we iive in, the sights 
see, the words we hear; every conceivable 
umstance that acts upon our consciousness, 
that goes to form or modify our character 


How important then are the sights we see, 
} } » 9 
ie Words Wwe heal 


he maxim, that the bow should not always 





be bent. is not to be disregarded, still less 
should it be illow d to l id to never be nd ng 
ie bow at al Change of upation re- 
reation 
‘¢ The labour we delight in physics pain, 
[ry i things noid fas t hich 1s 
good, is a divine rule,’’ says Locke, “ coming 


from the father of light andtruth.’’ And it will 


he foun V¢hat wu innot know or + 


, iG iW cann t ng l 
ind thoroughly without knowing also many 
other things partially Discursive reading 
and reading without reflection, are at first to 
be ivoided. Select the hest books, let them 
bear one upon another; collect knowledg 

strive to form right principles ‘ Never be 


r 
puffed up with the thought that you know 
enough. Man’s life is ail education, and when 
he has travelled through his threescore years 


al 


and ten, he 18 still a Dabe In knoWiledge, Ooniy 
? 


~ 


beginning, not the consummation of 


wisdom. Work, then, toil, strive, persevere 
for yourselves. The triumph of mind 

matter in your case must be your own achieve- 
ment. The tree of knowledge must wither 


within every individual, if he trusts to others 
to tend and water it for him. Self-culture is 


+ 


he secret of success, and the passport to re- 
nown.”’ fF 

Those are ill-taught who have not taught 
themselves. 

The progress of the artisan is of especial in- 
terest to us; for the advancement of it our most 
earnest aid is pledged. His position amongst us 
is below his deserts, as we have on more than 
one occasion urged. How much do we owe 


* Mr. Wrse’s speech at dinner of College of Preeept rs 
* From an address delivered a few weeks since at the 


Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institute, by the Rev. James 
Aspinal. 


Anything less is 


; 


ocean, penetrates the most distant climes, and 
ransacks sea and land, to provide the food 
which we consume, and the clothes which we 
wear. Labour erects the house, cuts the rail- 
way and the canal, bores the tunnel, rears the 
viaduct and the bridge, levels the mountain, 
pierces the rock. It weaves and spins, toils 
and works, plies the loom, strikes the anyil, 
thunders at the forge, wields the hammer, 
sinks the mine, raises the coal, and accom- 
plishes everything, from the monster cable of 
the noblest of our wooden walls to the most 
delicate of silken threads in a lady’s workbox, 
and from the loftiest pile of architecture 
to the searcely perceptible eye of the small- 
est needle for which the thread is intended.” 
Well, be it so, it may be some cold and cal- 
culating nature will reply; and what then? 
If labour works for us, do we not pay it for 
its work, and there does not the mutual obli- 
gation end? This is a most miserable way of 
looking at the matter, and no way of settling it 
at all. Humanity should not keep such a close 
debtor and creditor account with man. Pro- 
perty, we have been told, ‘ has its duties as 
well as its rights;’ and, in Itke manner, in- 
verting the maxim, we would say, that labour 


1 ' 


has its rights as well as its duties, and one of 


its strongest claims upon us is, that we shouid 


not only ‘ give it a fair day’s wages for a fair 


day’s work,’ but also provide it the school, 


| the library, and the institute, with a fair day’s 


} 


recreation when its fair day’s work is done. 
From the ranks of the artisans have pro- 
ceeded some of the benefactors of thei species. 
Many who now sit in high places have worked 
their way by dint of perseverance, ability, and 
worth, and serve to shew what others may 


" 


hope to do who will take the sams path. 

It should ever be remembered, however, 
that though to be a good artist —to be a good 
irtisan—is a praise vorthy and noble iim, to 


he a Goop MAN isahigher; and that this is 


- 


not merely open to all, but is required of all 


Strive for knowledge, strive for skill, but 


trive more for wisdom 





ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM.” 


ERROR is never more dangerous than when 
it takes the form of a proverb. The axiom 
le gustibus non est disputandum has been so 
often quoted, and unsuspectingly admitted, 
that to controvert if seems, at first signt, a 


7 


fruitless task. And yet, when we come to 





lich this axiom 
st, admit that its 


rui 
reflect on the conclusions to + 
leads, we must, at the lea 
accuracy, as affecting the fine arts, is a ques- 
tion of more than ‘abstract interest. If it be 
once conceded that “ there can be no dispute 
about tastes” —that the sublime and beautiful 
are not proper subjects for logical discussion, 
ind do not belong to the province of reason, 
it immediately follows that the rules of the fine 
arts are altogether arbitrary and capricious. 
This inference, however, would be generally 
resisted. An architect would be unwilling to 
allow that the admiration which bis art in- 


spires proceeds from no higher cause than the 


| dictates of fashion; on the contrary, he would 
| be predisposed to accept a theory which shewed 


that admiration to be a natural impulse—an 


| inherent faculty, essential to the human mind, 
land constituting one of its very elements. 


i 


Such a view of architecture would elevate it to 


* See page 3, ante, 
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her than mere conventional rank ; for if 
ples of taste can be shewn to depend 





e, of necessity, lii- 





causes, they 


} 


The rit I f architectural and natura! 














y has been made the subject of a previous 
paper. The pleasure inspired by the contem- 
ition of the works of nature 1s a universal 
eling. It is not necessary to examine into 
uses of th all we are concerned 
+ st! { of its existence; for, 
tting that, it necessarily follows that there 
must be a natural repugnance in the mind to 
irchitectural forms which violate the harmony 
nd yveneral laws of beauty ol ved thre ugh- 
it the works of naturs ; 
Chis analoyy bet 1 nature and art forms, 
tis contence the true basis of the science of 
hitecture And it is important to observe 







































































not t for it a universal cod 
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1 
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emotions. Poetry (using the word in its widest 
sense) cannot be defined. It can only be per- 
ceived. ‘To explain to a man utterly destitute 
of poetical feeling the nature of poetry, were 
as h peless a 
to a blind 
duced by colour. 
These preliminary 
dow n, we are in a position to indicate more 


particularly some of those analogies between 
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i€ ¥ 
ask as the endeavour to e 





wnt 1 
YTMain 





. 
visual impressions pro- 
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principles 
? ipi 





being 


nature and art from which, as it appears to 


us, the laws of architectural taste and cri- 
} lerived Mere outward re- 


ticism are to be derived 
but a small 


semblances of form c 


of these analogies. The carved or s uip 
representations of foliage and 
, : 





productions, are ubless sources of 
beauty in architecture mut if the analogy to 


nature were 
from nature would be 


owever, other means 





ar 
rison, which lead to 


i 

1 . 

i adope- 
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ersal practica 
rinciples of natural 


ular forms, are 
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isnadow—svymmetry 

Tai } ) icn 

} “ 1 } : } 
) r. by which ¢ h sustain ts offi vit} 
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Pigantic 


he Magni- 


} 
i rocky 


referring 
the cleft 


ne source 
mperfectly 

with its 
vattlement, 


1 
has some- 














thing of that character of wild confusion and 
enormous strength which renders the aspect of 
the Alps awful. But it is apparent that this 


source of natural beauty, tho 








} 
A 





gh perhaps the 
, | 





vert st that can be embodied in archi- 
tecture, is susceptible of only hmited applica- 
t 


tion. 

Another very important limitation of the 
transference of natural principles to art 
necessity of observing the manner aud occa- 
ployment in the great original. 

scatter her beauties indiscri- 
regular and graceful contour, 
arrangement of parts, the 
soft blending of colours, the 
of fine lines,—these graces 
-the flower- 


and the painted sea- 


naller works, 





I of her greater works 
are quite of another sort. In these we have 
rregularity instead of symmetry, harsh abrupt 


of gracefully undulating curves, 
alternations of light and 


} 
lee ot 
strongly de- 


1 Vi ylent 
shadow instead of bl 
fined outlines instead of graceful pencilling. It 
needs no argument to shew that if this law 


l 
ended hues, 














: Ys 
were reversed in art, if the more delic 
were wasted on the large parts, 
1 . 11 
sterner beauties, which naturally 
. "I . ne 
these, were misapplied to the subordinate mem- 
rs, a yous violation of true taste must Db 
the result. A buttress, for instance, 1s a 
Li iy 
It 
botn 
; tally ithant + tho 
WizONtaLy; Without } Lie 
ll; or, at least, if its remova 
mg . Mon? : 
would not endanger tl! safety of the building 
t was false taste that placed it where it 1s 
absurd then to fritter away this im) 





a mere decoration! This 


racter is hke the 





s horns It ist con- 
ta meant tor etr vert 
Was meant for strengt 





suspension of 


cursor of sacrifice. 





t analogies between . 
tu ind architectural beauty might | 
lduced; but for the present the instan 
cited are sufficient \ll that has been neces- 
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opinions of Burke hold th 
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"1Ipai Pua itl 


d Beautiful,” 
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the idea of 





iime an 


his “ Mssay on the 


he, as we have already said, refer 











to a sense of personal apprehension ; 
so t the gr leu t loitty tower or st ) 
cray 1s Supposed by him to be created in th 
mind by a confused sense of the danger of 
falling from their summits. ‘The idea of the 
beat 1 he refers to the languor occasioned 
by a} relaxation of the fibres. Thess 
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theories have been so often refuted, that there 
is no necessity here of narrowly examining 
them. They have this fatal defect, that they 
raake many things sublime or beautiful which 
are not so, and ¢ ide many chief instances 
of sublimity and beauty. For instance, 
mere personal hazard were a source of sub- 
limity, a railway carriage would-be as sublime 
an object as the spire of Salisbury. If the 
relaxation of the fibres were the true cause « 
beauty, a warm bath would, as has been we 
observed, be by far the most beautiful thing in 
the world, and the bracing airs of a fine 
autumn morning, would be the very reverse of 
beautiful. 
Of the theorists who trace beauty to purely 
mental causes, Plato must be ‘ed th 
To him we owe that fundamental 
ed in his “ Dialogues,” 
Lord Jeffrey, asserts 
ne that 





if the 


conside1 
great head. 
whi h, 
“that it 


- veh el aod . 
is beautiful, and that in 


. , 
prince ple de oped 
. 


as expresset 


. . és 
is the mind 








perceiving beauty, it only contemplates t 
shadow of its own affections.” On this gene- 
ral basis numerous Spec ne theories have been 
subsequently founded ; it is a text on h 
many commentaries have been written, of wl 
































ee niet af ai 
some saciy mal t Spl of the original. 
instance, Lord Jeffrey if goes yfar as 
to assert, that all the ions of the mind 
ire sources of beauty his “‘ Essay on the 
Principles of ‘Tast ? publish d first as a criti- 
cism of Mr. Alison’s work on the same subject 
‘Edin. Rev.”’ 1811), and subsequently repub- 
lished in the “ Encycl pa lia Britannica,” and 
ilso in his collected works, Vol. I. re- 
futes the errors of many pt lent theories, | 
ibstitutes one which appears to 1 re mis- 
chievous in its tendency than In 
ras ‘5 Every Tee ] t is 
) experience, to 1 ) witness, ma 
» the source of be <ternal o] cts 
is sO associated wit is that t I 
rance reminds us of that feeling.” 
ow this theory m ak murces f 1 t 
contingent on acct if ext 
nts I y| t I 1 r t 
many is 1 ) i} b fi t 
\ | i ] is Sag? i ( 
. tan g R ferr y ¢ + + 
stan Pring t \ j 
ii 1 and 1 ilection SLY EX] is t 
sity of notions on the subject [ ma 
beauty among the Hott ts and the G 
Uircassians and Laplanders | nes 
tne n lu on that ea h SS fe f 's 
really beautiful to these who st 
tomed to it. Of course he 1 . I iy that 
there is no standar of tast it I 
nN qu tri , says e, that Th 
I 1 for disputin bout tas 
tast i eq l st and ) t 
ea d speaks only of h - 
tions und yrees th M i 
x I tis i ti tT 
} SHLION-S I l pe inent by { 
t I KS t 
‘ \ il + = | ’ tey + + 
I it | dw ( " 
i ) s which } nd $ of 
easures b essary yeautifu 
object in tl world may b nade ) Sse 
] Ly I pa lan wh » has I le y 
i \ \ ut titie-d | ra judge Vis 
must ¢t lier ob than the \ l 
Medicis. It seems an ite perv 1 of 
ia t ll ten ind n ra leg of 
mutton | itifu j be no reason 
Or nsistent 1 in r in tl vorad tifu 
fit be pal of being seriously so apy 1 
And yet money and meat frequently ex ; 
pi surad mental Sut tions \ man 
extensive benevolence, Who 18 De10' i 1 re- 
vered by i whole parish nay fr im e rn 
tricity, ride about it n tl SO! st norse and 
in the worst coat to be seen in the neig hbour- 
hood. His appearance is always and every 
where greeted ; but it is always associated with 


the broken down hack and the tattered coat. 
Will his neighbours, then, deem these things 
beautiful because of their esteem for the owner 


But our objection is not complete withou 


taking the contrary aspect of the question. 
. . ¢ . . 
Not merely are there many pleasurable asso- 
clations apart from the pe reception of beauty, 
| 


3 = setate 
put many things may be excessively beautiful 


which 


are involuntarily connected with most 
mournful and painful recollections. 
feminine grace has been frequently associated 
with the foulest depravity of heart; we sup- 
pose Lady Macbeth beautiful, and the imagined 


External 


blood-spots on her little hand do not mar its 
form. A tiger is beautiful; so is the hectic 
glow of consumption. To many lovers of 
nature, the spring, though it breathe of hope 
and new life, is not so fair as autumn, which 
exhibits only decay. ‘The uniformity of vernal 
green, excessively —inexpressibly beautiful as 
it is, has not that variety of charms which be- 
longs to the ruddy tints of the falling leaf and 
to the half-naked trees, as they gradually disrobe 
themselves in preparation for the long repose 
of the night of their existence. 

This theory then appears to us to enormously 
overrate the influence of association. Many 
other theories exist, such as that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that beauty consists in conformity 
with what is most usual, and the most perfect 
whole is the artificial collation of separately 
i members,—that of Addison, in his 

Pleasures of Imagination in the 
ctator,” &c. But it is not necessary for 


our purpose to refer further 





to these, because, 


as has been before insisted, it is quite possible 
i 
to explain all discrepancies of taste, and to 


erect a universal standard of beauty, without 
involving ourselves in an abstruse discussion 
as to its ultimate causes. No other postulate 
is made than this—that the love 
ties of nature is a general feeling. 


of the beau- 


It follows of 


necessity, if this be so, that unless men’s 


I 
1 
{ 
i 





























tastes be altered by artificial and accidental 
causes, they will apply to art those principles 
which nature has taught them. Now their 
f l taste x iginate in one or two dis- 
tinct ways it m ) distin fa ulty of the 
], an instinct, or innate feeling ; or, on the 
t] r tian l, t ) tim if, a bias de ~ 
! 1 from constant in yf natural ob- 
nd ti n ves to the eve 
It is indifferent which of 
ti accepted, f both lead to 
t hat the taste, if not artificially 
perverted, will be disposed in favour of works 
of art which obser nature’s rules, and be 
nosed to those which t n C 
ARCHITECTURE POETICALLY CON. 
SIDERED 
\ y k d ivered a 
] Athenzeum, with this 
he t t] shape of 
: ind had for its object, as 
he n the laws of ancient 
ules of modern taste,” 
7 1 to the architecture 
f in a inner which 
| i Ati ] inteill- 
tur ] his 
tas ou re s bil dg I ie@ms S 
hus sp f Rom 
iG sf tlie 
I ¥ ture’s ¢ Rome's pies wel 
Ba st n ir yt (are I ii : 
of ash é 3 Sh i 
Wi lrous pow’r In t 
Wh i minister d to man alon iS } 
His pleasure, comfort,—nay, his good, in much. 
She gave a plastic yielding to the fix’d 
And stubborn features of antique design. 
With light material she ruite d St 
And « sd with cay 3 don 
The } concavt Rang ge she pil’d 
Her col 1 arcades 9 1th ellipse 
Ot her yssai theatr ra r 
For populations. In her gorgeous baths 
lier swarth artificers, in thousands, lav'’d 
Their limbs Herculean. In her | ilaces 
Th’ imperial sway did vault itself in pomy 
Which startles record. Marble | irs, whos 


Hich t )ps o’erlook’d t 
Of the world’s capital ; 





In sculptur’d story, told of Conquest, far 
More dear to Rome han her own 
In the blue distance merging, aqueducts 
Stretched o’er the flat Maremma, to bear in 
From their fresh I 


gushing sprin 
waters : 


ing pring he mountain 

And e’en the filth and offal of the city 

Found an imperial road to ver 

Into the torrent of the startl 

But this was architectural dis; 
‘ 


isplay ;— 
Not t 


Crreatness—not gran leur—l)fte d he 





ne display of Architecture's self 
en. 


Proud piles of masonry, hung wit! 


Of conquered Greece, uprose, to c 





Phe sense of sight—but not to str 
Of feeling.*’ 
. , 
Of Greece he speaks more warm 


‘‘ Greece claims our homage now, with milder 


show 


Of giant pow’r; though not as if she lack’d it. 
Her gentler feeling for the beautiful 
All pride in grandeur qualifies. In vain ; 
She might essay to pass the fore-gone might ‘ 
Of Egypt ; but, in grace of majesty,— 

In all that marks the mind’s accomplishment 
In high imagining and finish’d thought,— 
In elegance conjoining dignity,— _ 





In noble form and feature exquisite, | 
Commanding deference and winning love,— 
In sage simplicity,—in modest truath,— | 
In ardent worship of fair Nature’s forms | 
Ev’n where invention o’ersteps Nature’s law, oe | 
In decorative taste,—and, more than all. 3 
In Sculpture’s last perfection,—where, O wher 


May Greece a fore-goer, or successor, find 

‘* Behold her Temples : the material works 

Of that pure intellect, which, through her Laws 
Her Poetry, Philosophy, proclaim’d 
Itself alike. Had History been mute, 
Nor aught of Sage or Poet had remain’d 
Th’ Acropolis with all its eloquen 

Of Art, had still declar’d, here must have beer 
The intellectual arch monarchy. 

As on Olympus met the Court of Jove, 

So on th’ Athenian rock the symbols stand 
Of the Greek mind in its analysis ; 

Its strength, its majesty, its beauty, gra 
Restore the Parthenon in all its pride! 

See high conception in its noble form 

Each member in itself a studied piece 

Of a distinct perfection, subject to, 

And worthy of, the whole. Each ornament 
As ‘twere a fitting flow’r of rhetori 

By fancy us'd in aid of arg 
Behold those 
Which, as the 


Show more and yet more unattainable 








Sculptures: models of the life, 


world grows abler and more wise 


By rival skill or imitative care. 
Once more, survey the T 
No stone but is a monument of the 


emple r 


No moulding nor enrichment, howso’'er 
Remote, but shews an artist’s reverence 
For that all-seeing Eye, 


which dwells, well pleas i. 
On off 1ings to its own exclusive sight.’ 


i 


1? 
e middle a I " 


When he came to tl 
of some of the 


iencies, and Sake 


ind ol th ir exce 





cathedrals, 


‘¢ Bal } .. af ‘ ; 
Religion, then, is the essential pow’: 
Of the great art Masonic. Next to that 
The spirits high of War and Chivalry 


Have wrought impressively, as many a keep 


And massive tow’r embattl’d ; many an ai 
Portcullis’d ; many a massive castle bol 1, 
In this our land of lion hearts still pe t 





Your noble tow’rs baronial, Arundel 


Stern Ragland, matchless Warwick, vet er: 











Their frowning corbell’d parapets, to claim 
The homage of romantic minds, and stir 
The soul with thoughts of manly hardihood 
We wish not back again t) lood-stain’d day 
Ye memoris put, on y uw mould’ ring + 
By time and yetation harmonis d 
Ev’n w the rocks ye stand till ye s 
With them co-r the work of utur - 
We gaze enraptur’d ; and f f r sp 
Of tempest or n > ru ss hand « 
W uid fain | é rve 
Of sa modert ancl t | 
j 
rely 
Gre it things are doi gF now voy ttl ner 
(Associate in lack of any great 
And Archilectural Societies 
In their assembled wisdom strive, at ] 
f not to stimulate our Architects 
To models new, befitting present wants, 
make those present ints suit mod 


ro 
Not in our ehurches only does this lust 
fr crush the rise 


Of free invention; but, whate’er is don 


For servile imitation 


Must be in fashion of some age that’s past— 





The taste as varied as the men wh j 
Strange that our tailors are not equ 
tequir’d to dress us as we dress our houses 


Thus, may ’t be said, doth Architecture shew 
As lady-patroness of Fancy Ball. 

First comes the family of Church. A lar 
Rectorial dowager walks, stately, in 
A cumbrous mantle of the Norman date. 
The lady Vicarage moves glorious 

in vest embroider’d with the flowing lines 
Of Second Richard’s time. Their daughters, of 
The Districts walk in ‘ perpendicular ’ 
And Tador garbs; and ( hapel —easy girl— 
Early Lancet’ points 
Sur Senate House appears in gorgeous robes 
Of ‘ florid ’ velvet, blazon’d o’er with shields 
Of Heraldry and roses red and white. 
Royal Exchange in Cap Corinthian st $3 
And e’en Cathedral from the city comes 
In cloak capacious of reformed Rome. 
Post Office and Museum are as Greek 
As Stuart’s tailory can turn them forth. 
Bank, only, wears some fashions of its own. 
Lo, Auction-room is Egypt top to toe ; 


Comes simply deck’d with 
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im While Sho; nes daily dight in ‘ renaissance, proje "tins beyond the general line of fronts,— 
¥ . ’ } ‘ ‘ 
‘ Elizabethan,’ and ‘ Louis Quatorze. now we, the undersigned two of the said 
ts ‘ eth i al lian rnise 2 al . . Pe a1] . 
Clut-house stands forth in bold Italian gt ficial referees, having regard to all the cir- 
Of Venice ¢ Rou and Monun ub cumstances of the case, make no further direc- 
In three presentments comes, the brothers two tion thereon.” 
Dor nd Tuscan proudly leading in 
i t Corinthian sister; while the rest 
Are maskers all, whe hide thei ;OveTT _— . . _ 7 . 0 - 
; "ee ag” pte sd THE SEWERS, THE THAMES, AND 
Neath aster Visors “any, it 18 true, > : 
98 : 4 age 3 PUBLIC HEALTH. 
4 ith'd in costumes handsomely devis’d 
And admirably suited ; but-—-once mort Str,— With a fairness which is a character- 
lo say 't—'tis Architectural display ist f Tue Buitper, you have published 
Architecture’ s self.” etter from Mr. Morewood to the lord mayo! 
- “m™ 
, r 4) , of sewers into the Thames. 
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grounds, I should like to know from the Lord 


Mayor, or any other authority, why the rate- 
payers should gire to that or any other com- 
pany, property worth 68,500/. a year? If 7/. 
per cent. dividend could be realised by an out- 
lay of 950,0001., why should not the ratepayers 
They could raise the 
950,0001.. if that would do the work, on the 
security of the rates, at 4/. 10s. per cent. in- 
terest, and so clear more than 25,000/. a year 
for themselves. If the calculations of the 
Great London Drainage Company were cor- 
rect—and unless they were cortect the Com- 
pany was a bubbl } scheme was a cool 
design to plunder the public of avery valuable 


4. 
their 








property without giving a farthing for it! 

But te return from this digression. Mr. 
Morewood nsiders it to be, im his case, “a 
luty to the public” to make his appeal to the 
Lord M Will he point out any practica- 
ble le of getting rid of night soil for the 

x months without ishing If so, I 
not that the Sanitary Commissioners, 


ioners, the Lord Mayor, 
the ratepayers, and the rest of the two millions 


daily increasing the burden, w 


sewers Comm 





W ho 
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no ¢ social evils. Will h go further than 
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this, and snow, not ly what is to be don 
1 . on +] = ] } 
luring tl next six months, but also how the 


Sewers Commissioners, or any other public 
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} a } 1 
iorty, can be enab ed 80 to deal with sul- 


the property of the public—as to make 





y 4 ya . . 

i d the greatest amount of pecuniary profit 
1 11 j : 1 

to its owners: If he will do this, with that 


patriotism which 


letter to the Lord Mavor, he will well desert 


+ t 
unseifish 


] li nks ¢ i the? ater ye rs ol © fi at 
I am Sir, WCo, N. R. 
Mar n oie 


London, 
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He labour question in France is 


ay come oT if, it 1s 





question of labour; what 
apracticable, ab- 


have been put 


l npossibie tO Say vet. ir 


surda notions into the heads 


ol Lilt Working 


ciasses, and ¢ xpectations 
have been raised " a “ 


which cannot be fulfilled 
The reduction of the day’s work to 10 hours 
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nas hi SatisTiet 


striking in 
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tain 400 fammuies he expens f 
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and paid out of the 





iZ money 





workshops will contain reading-rooms, 
) 
tirmar©ries Os, ourts, gardens, 
} } * 
It is expecte rat th lvantages gained by 


living together, as far as their food is con- 


cerned, will be equivalent to a rise in wages. 
rarried men are to be admitted 
there 


much baying been promised, this will not 


None but n 


To this But so 
isty {yratwtous theatrical exhibitions are 
In the 
of to rec! t minister says, that 

t le the labour 











¥ hic na’ Ss t ! ive t t alse to 
eneot ill attempts calculated to make them 
partietpate in t ral amusements which 


elevate the heart, 
the chefs d’ceuvres of the French theatre must 


need eveiop good 


and nobie sentiments. 





and that “ performances of 
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We quite agree in this; but—who is to pay 





the piper ? - ~The Moniteur contains a decree 
opening a credit of 500,000f. for the conser- 
vation of the Louvre and other public build- 
ings and monuments.——A second de 


) 


allocates 2 
temporary salle for the National Assembly 


0,000f. to the construction of the 


“Thi municipality of Paris is about to 
build a central market, which will cost 
800,0001, and will require ten years for its 
The eviction of English workmen 
from France is a foul act, of which France, 
when restored to her senses, will be ashamed 
for many a long year. ‘The Times truly re- 
ely too much to say that, 

of English capital, Eng- 
sh labour, France wouid 
‘hind other nations in the 
construction of those great public works, the 
execution of which, until the latter end of last 
month, we had supposed to be the peculiar 
mission of the age. With a perfect reliance 
on the good faith of our neighbours, English 
capitalist embarked their fortunes in these 
enterprises ; English labourers by the thousand 
expatriated themselves to bring to a successful 
pletion the works which, had the con- 
rs depended on French workmen alone, 
) have remained innocent of train or 
tratlic to the end of time. The fact 
The different scale of wages given to the Eng- 
lish and French labourers is the best evidences 
of the view of the question taken by the parties 
who were most vitally interested in its deci 
sion.” From the Caen stone quarries alone, 
we hear with regret, 200 Englishmen ha 
heen discharged. France will suffer from her 
own wrong-doing in this matter, and England, 
in the long fun, must be benefitted by it; 
meantime, to the individuals it brings ruin 





erection. 














is notorious. 





LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL COMPE. 
TITION. 
Mr. Epirorn,The general interest you 
have taken in the subject of competitions, and | 


the many just complaints you have with ad- | 


vantage urged against the abuses of the sys- 
tem, induce me to give you some inf rmation 
relative to that which has lately taken place for 
the new London Fever Hospital, in the ma- 
nagement of which institution I am interested. 
In September last three architects, Mess 

Fowler, Mocatta, and Railton, were solicited 
to compete for the appointment of architect 
with the understanding that the unsuccessful 
parties were to receive fifty guineas each for | 
their designs. The instructions accompanying | 
this ; pplication to the architects gave evidence 
that the subject had been deeply matured, and 
the respectability of the president, Lord 

Devon, and of the members of the cormittee, 
left no doubt on the mind that a fair and ho- 
nourable result would be séoured. The 
designs were delivered in October, and 
in November the decision of the committee 
was in favour of Mr. Mocatta’s plan, as was 
stated by you in a leading article, with praise 
to the committee for the course they had 
ited.* Sinee that period, a most unjust 
reversal has taken place. The president, in 
conjunction with the secretary (both lawyers), 
made it appear, that the authority or power to 
apply the money was vested, by the London 
al ; York Railway Bill, in the president and 
trustees of the institution alone, and they pro- 
ceeded to dispossess the committee of the 
rights of the executive, and threw overboard 
all the acts of that body. The selected design 
was repudiated, and Mr. Fowler was appointed 
by Lord Devon. The notice te Mr. Mocatta | 
that his design waa rejected, when everything 
had been prepared for commencing, without any 
reason assigned, was given, accompanied by an | 
offer of a very inadequate remuneration for his 

design and working drawings. ‘This offer was 

acquiesced in, probably because it was seen 





that the only remedy would have been litiga- 
tion, and the point of law could ot 
been urged against the acting comm 


members of which had quite as mu 


' 
f uggrieved as the ar t t s 

I mn sul iw gree with jaf 
presi nt has usurped \ n 
 % i ; 
iegaliy, vested in him b g ol 

> 

raiwavy Bi yu ey 1 had ss s 
mo ineguivocal right, surely t! i } 


| laundry. 
| to be hoped that the buildings appertaining to 
| the various monastic institutions could escape, 

especially when in the hands of such destroyers 
| as Henry VIIL. and Oliver Cromwell. The | 


| country. 


opinion of men equally interested in the cha- 
rity with himself, should have induced him to 
abstain from thrusting his own choice on them 
igainst their honest conviction of the superior 
ierits of another design, and to the prejudice 
of a respectal had fought the 
fight fairly and gained the victory. The pay- 
ment that was necessarily made to the latter 
seems to me a reprehensible and illegal appli- 
cation of the funds of the hospital, wa is 
liable to be made the subject of an action for a | 
| breach of trust. lam not quite certain that 
the appointed architect should escape blame, 
for it appears to me subversive of all honour 
in competition, when a man of standing allows 
himself to be made a party to an act of injus- 
tice to a brother archi 


} hist . tar 
ye architect who 


ij 


\N OLD PHYSICIAN, 





ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, 
CANTERBURY, 
Or the many changes which hay 


known among us, those relating to the various 


buildings raised in that style are not among | 


the least of them. The stronghold and castle 
of the nobles were, for the most part, allowed 


to fall to ruin, when the more peaceful disposition 
of the people rendered them 1 yer requisite 
for protection. R ry ul pala ‘es have, In some 
‘ases, entirely disappeared, have been put 


+ 


to uses quite at variance with those originally 
assigned to them. ‘The palace of Richmond 
no longer exists, the great hall f the palace 
at Eltham is now a barn, the Crosby-hall, after 
being | long used as wime stores, is now the 
lecture-room of a literary institution. The 
splendid palaces of the Archbis! op of Canter- 


< so at t Mayfield and Canterbury have but few | 


vestiges remaining, and that at Croydon was 
not long since, if it is not still, used aa a 
Amid this general ruin, it was not 


history of most of these buildings is at all times 
interesting, if only to shew the various changes 
they have undergone, and few, if any, of them 
can vie, in this latter particular, with the 
Monastery of St. Augustine, at Canterbury. 
The various fortunes that have befallen it from 
time to time, the different hands it has passed 
into, and the state of degra mn into which 
it at last fell, and from w hic my 

| been reac sued induce us just to glance at its 
history briefly, before noticing the improvement 
that has now taken place, 


As may be supposed from the name it bears, 


er 
t h iS ONIV iately 


| it was founded by St. Augustine, who landed 


in Kent in the year 596, and by his preaching 
made so great an impression on the | minds of 
Ethelbert and his queen, that they gave up 


their palace to him and his followers. The 
monastic institution thus early established 
here was first dedicated to Peter and St. 
Paul, but the name of St. Augustine was 
given to it by Dunstan, in the year 97% 
From this time it gradually became one of the 
most important religious establishments in the 
In the year 1539, its annual reve- 
nues amounted to the then large sum of 
1,4001., but in that year it shared the fate of the 


| other monastic institutions, and passed into 


the hands of the crown, The buildings wer: 
once again converted into a royal palace; and 
in 1573 Queen Elizabeth held her court here 
for a short period. In June, 1625, Charles I. 
was here married to Henriette Marie, daughter 
of Henry IV. of France. During the Protec- 


|torship of Cromwell, they were granted to 
| Lord Woolton; and at the Restoration, 


Charles [1. rested here on hie way to London. 
From this time, the importance of the place 
rapidly declined; the buildings were allowed 
to fall to ruin, or wantonly de stroyed. A 


‘ngth XL | passed into the hands o Sir Edward 
Hales, and from him to a Mr. Beer, a brewer, 
by whom it was mned for the purposes of 
i 
‘ 
siness fn 336. w echoa ” nad 
gateway by Mr. Caveler, for the purpos 
‘ sh y , «a ~ 1s f (sot) 
Architect f uld 
J sus m ; ws i p - 
~ vas I iho ) vyhou 





though this is more than doubt 


occurred | 
in the land since Gothie architecture was first | 


ful) into a vat; the splendid turrets flanking 
the gateway were used as pigeon-houses; the 
chapel as a public-house; and the space once 
occupied by the cloisters appropriated to tea- 
gardens and a skettle-ground ! 

The place could suffer no lower degradation, 
but happily at this period it caught the eye of 
a gentleman well known for his great taste and 
munificence in all matters relating to architec- 

| ture. About three years “yy the whole pro- 
| perty was purchased by Mr. A. B. Hi ype, with 
the view of erecting a missionary college on 
the spot. Subscriptions were at once entered 
inte, and reached a large amount: the whole 
matter was then placed in the hands of Mr 
| Butterfield, who has designed and super- 
| intended the work from the commencement 
| In giving a description of the buildings now 
| occupying the site of the monastery, it may 
| as well to say a few words of the fine old gate 
| way forming now, as of old, the principal en- 
| trance. It ie so generally known and app: 
| ciated, that it is merely requisite to observe 
that proper means have been taken for 
servation, and such parts only restored as 
| absolutely stood im need of it. The fine old 


| gates have been repaired an d rehung after 
| suffering years of neglect and ill usage 

The buildings at present eb occupy only 
three sides of # quadrangle, the south sid 
being left open. The north side is occupied 
by a cloister, over which are the rooms for the 
accommodation of the students, each of whom 
has two rooms, the — hn ning into an 
(corridor. The apartm: are of very 

dimensions, perhaps too small, but car 

| seems to have been taken to render them con- 
| venient, and due regard has been paid to 


| warming and ventilation. The cloister beneat! 
| will be valuable as a place of exercise for th 
students in bad weather, and is in itself a very 


| ornamental feature. The east side of the Po 
| tangle is ocoupled by the library and museum, 
| the latter forming the ground story, and ha 
| ing much the appearance of a crypt, the roof 
| being groined and supported by cireular shafts 
of stone. 

The library ts a well- gory ed room, the 
oak roof of @ good pitch, and entirely open 
The room is divided into as many compa: 
ments as there are windows ; this arrangement 
| is very convenient, but the proportion of 





? 

| room is entirely lost. The exterior of these 
buildings has a good effect, which is enhanced 
by the terrace, on which the north and east 
sides of the quadrangle are elevated I) 

buildings on the west side comprise, beside 
the gateway, the chapel, dining-hall, warden’s 
house, and the usual domestic offices Che 


west end of the — a very goo i specimen 
of Early English), has been carelully restored 

it the same character has not been 
throughout; the east end is early 
and the whole of the interior fittings are of th 


Same period. An open oak sci nh 18 pia i 


across the west end of the chapel, and stalls 
arranged on either side ; the details of the w 
of this wood-work are rather poor. ‘The win- 
dows are filled with stained glass, and 
the floor paved with painted tiles Che wi 


eff of this chapel, with the ex< eption abo 


mentioned, 18 good. 


Ihe dining hall, placed between the chay 
and the gateway, 1s a large room with 
open roof of oak, a raised platform at t 
south end for the dais {which by tl vay ts 
fine specimen of ancient carving), id 


impie fireplace 

We have thus endeavoured briefly to 
scribe the different 
and would now add a few words as to th 
materials which have been used in the con- 
struction. The library and museum ar 
undressed Kentish rag, in irregular courses, 
with Ca or stone dressings; the buttresses of 
the « hay vel are of square flint, and the wh 
of the other buildings of flint Cc 
The roof is entirely of stone ti 
mental crest tiles. The whol 
and interior fittings of English oak, the 
hinges and escutcheons of ornamental iron- 


work, and the whole of minor details in strict 


portions of the buildin 


0 
1 . 
28S WIth orna- 
{ the doors 


il e& oOo 





acc rd ance with the rest of the build ng Th 
rkmanship is generally good, but perha 
th pa t east nad of 4 
vhich has rather a clumsy appeara I 
but rarely in these times that an a ! 
opportunity of engaging in such 


the-hn hme fig of a college, and the tas 
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of no ordinary difficulty, particularly 
this case, from the fact of having 
a work which should stand well le th 
beautiful gateway which still forms the prin- 
cipal feature in the group. It is but justice to Mr. 
Butterfield to say that he has fairly succeeded ; 
there are exceptions, but where so much has 
been attained, it would seem invidious to call 


attention to them. It may be said generally of 


the buildings that they are well suited to th 
purposes for which they are designed and 


have altogether a satisfactory effect. Thes« 
remarks should be understood to apply to the 
buildings in the quadrangle; in the street 


front but little has been attempted. lhe 
building is now quite ready for the 
and fifty students, but some difh 
to exist as to its consecration, so that no tin 
is appointed for the opening. 


warden 


uty 18 said 


Our view shows the north and east sides of 
the quadrangle, comprising : we before 
stated, the students’ rooms, cloisters, lib: ary, 


> dint in he cer 
conduit in tne i 


and museum. The centre i 
judiciously placed, and forms a good featuré 





CAPITAL FROM THE CHURCH OF 
ST. GERMAIN DES PRES, PARIS 





Ir is always interesting and valuable to pos- 
sess any specimens of ancient ar hitecture 
whether entire edifices or minute details, of 
which the date can be clearly and exactly au 
thenticated; and the importance of such in- 
stances is greatly enhanced when they belong 
to a period of which only a few examples have 
escaped the ravages of time, war, and fana- 
ticism. Part of the abbey church of St. Ger- 
main des Prés, at Paris, is of this rare descrip- 
tion. Erected in the year 990 to the memory 
of a saint whose very name was an oracle in 
France (and is still borne by one of the most 
wonderful specimens of ancient caligraphy in 
existence), and without any regard to ex- 
pense, it affords a perfect catalogue of the 
highest art of that distant 
to which in England we can only ascribe a 
few dubious and unenriched memorials. 
series of columns with elaborately executed 
capitals of large dimension, form the principal 
feature worthy of study, and one of these, the 
second column from the west, on the north 
aisle of the nave, is here represented, and 
exhibits a rudely-sculptured group of “ The 
Nativity,” designed with all the quaint cha- 


epoch,—an epoch 
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| “ The Annunciation,” always a favourite sub- 
| ject, is multiplied, and there is no lack of 


figures both clerical and military, intended, in 
all porn to illustrate different passages 
in the life of St. Germain. The foliage which 


| encircles others is most intricately wrought, 


and approximates in its general feeling to 


| some of the beautiful borders which present 


| wanting in 


themselves in the illuminations of Anglo-Saxon 
MSS.* 





FELIX SUMMERLY’S TRUSSES. 
ANNEXED we give representations of a pair 
of ‘Trusses, designed by Mr. Bell, for Sum- 
merly’s Series of Art-Manufactures. They 
are pretty in intention, but, as it seems to us, 
architectural character. The 


| ubiquitous Felix, who promises other decora- 





tions for buildings, would do well to enlist the 
aid of an architect forthwith. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Every new bog of any depth to be crossed 
by rail appears to require the waste of as many 
thousands of pounds in the acquisition of new 
experience, or rather in the repetition of old, as 
if no bog had ever been crossed, and no expe- 
rience either bought or paid for, by con- 
tractors, engineers, or companies. Whereas 
experience has again and again, from the very 
outset, proved that the means that are still 
persisted in have been utterly futile, except it 
may be in shallow bogs, at the bottom of 
which a moderate waste of material and labour 
may establish a proper foundation. Such, how- 
ever, is not the general character of bogs, 
which probably are bogs, and remain so, 
simply because they are not of shallow depth, 
since then they would, in course of time, fill 
up with solid matter, and cease to be bogs 
And at all events, the first duty previous to 


* During the last restoration of the church, some of the 
capitals were found to he n too dilapida ted a ndition to 
remain as they were Ca ul tac-sumiles of them were 
therefore made to occupy their aces, and the original fra 
ments translated to the Hotei de Cluny 


TRUSSES. 
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the counties of Chester and Lancaster, is now 
ompleted. The contract was taken in Octo- 
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GREAVESS SURFACE-PACKED 


_lviant & 


would have remained a stagnant and off hi 
A new sewer was ordered to be constructed in Bed- 
fordbary. It was next agreed th vork 
emergency should be immediately put in hand, and 
the same to be reported at the n xt court. 

A letter was read from R. G. Anderson, Esq., 
Assistant Paymaster General, to whem the system 
of keeping the accounts of the 
Grey had been referred, which stated that he had no 
hesitation in saying that it would work well, and 
that the plans were well calculated to avoid usele 
repetition and labour 

The General Purposes Committee recommended 
that, in consequence of the immense quantity of 
matter flushed aw iv, and the consequent diminution 
for their necessity, half the flashing men be paid 
off, which recommendation was agreed to 








Commission by Mr 


‘se 





The surveyor’s report on cleansing and flushir 
was read, and from which it appeared that no less 
than 90,000 tons of sewage matter had been flushed 
away from 60 miles of sewers on the north side of 
the Thames alone. 

The following recommendations of the committee 
were also adopted 

That tenders for one year for jobbing works under 
2001. be obtained for Westminster, Tower Hamlets, 
and Poplar 

That gully-flaps be fix 

That the system prope sed by the publi 


l at the public char 


eountant be approved and adopted. 

That no person be retained in the servi of the 
COMMISSIONS as laried officer ¥ » is i p t 
practice, or whose whole time is not availab 
the public service 

That the committee be authorised to renew the 
services of such ofhcers ast y deen s for 
carry g on th yusiness of the commuss 
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iMPROVEMENT oF Dratn Ptpes.—Some 
time ago, we mention “] Mr. John Martin’s 
invention for securing drain pipes together at 


the joints, without incurring the necessity of 





\ . fn . 
breaking one or m 
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GREAVES’S SURFACE-PACKED RAILWAY 
SLEEPER. 

IMPROVEMENTS in the construction of the 
maintenance of which 
forms at present a large item in the accounts 
of all railway companies, are still obviously 
needed. Stone sleepers have given place to 
wooden ones, but these are found to have 
many disadvantages, such as want of dura- 
bility, and the necessity of constant super- 
vision to keep them properly adjusted. Mr. 
Greaves, a Manchester machinist, has invented 
and patented a cast-iron sleeper, which ap- 
pears to us to have many advantages. 

It may be described as a hollow cone (but 
oval on plan instead of circular), the chair for 
the rail forming the vertex. ‘Tie-rods connect 
these cones in pairs, as shewn by the annexed 
cut, so as to prevent displacement; and the 
chair being cast as part of the sleeper itself, 
the serious difficulty at present experienced in 
fastening the chair to the sleeper is avoided. 

The first cost of the patent slec per and chair 
is, we are told, about the same as that of those 
at present use d: but when its superior dura- 
bility, and the less cost of maintaining the 
permanent way, in consequence of its use, are 
taken into c ynside ration, tf nvention will be 
seen to effect a large saving 

It has been in use, we hear, on a portion of 
and) «Yorkshire Ra lway for 
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erarréspontetice. 
FALI ) KNARESB( IvG!I VIADUCT OVER 
mp 

Sit In your ek’s allusion to the 
ill of this viaduct, I find t ords ‘The 
ise remains yet to | splained.” Asa 
builder of similar nstructions s well as a 
snarenhoider ind havir n this viaduct 
ring nstruct n its fall. | ven- 
tu » assign the cause in a few words, viz., 
ick of practical knowledg ind of common 
nse im those concern My reason for 
to that conclusion is deduced from 





t principles.” weakness occurred mn 


the miridk pier ¢ f four arches of 60 feet span 





each, and was owing to the simple fact 
the pier wanting to be composed of work w 
bonded and grouted, in heu of common 
wallstone of from 9 to 12 inch bed, filled in 
between with spawls, and sandy mortar, 


with scarcely any bond at all. I concetve it a 


great public benefit that it has tumbled down 
now, before the opening. Only conceive the 
idea of sneh a construction just being able to 
stand on its legs until an engine approached 


vith its load, and dropping along with the 


Mags, 

It behoves the Commissioners of Railways to 
look to these things. and Tne Buitper shonld 
sound the alarm. Not long since the arches 
ever Wharfe, on the Leeds and Thirsk Hine, 
fell; and if theee things are any criterion of 
the gerieral state of affairs along that lime, in- 


vemtich at the same parties have control of | 


both, with the imnense mass of arching in the 





SLEEPERS. 





| 


tunnel,—it would be wise for the shareholders 
to look a-head in time, for it is certain in all 
these cases they must pay the piper. 

The present affair is about 8,000/, damage, 
besides ioss of time in reconstructing.—I am, 
Sir, &e A SuBsscriBeER. 





FHiscclianes, 


Sr. Perer’s Cuurcn, Liverroo..—The 
foundation - stone of the new Presbyterian 
church, about to be erected in Great Oxford- 
street, opposite St. Martin’s, was laid on 
Wednesday in the week before last. The style 
is early decorated Gothic, and the roof will be 
of open frarned carpentry. The length of the 
edifice outside will be 111 feet; breadth, 534 
feet, comprising nave and aisles, with a spire 
119 feet in height. The nave roof will be 48 
feet high, lighted by a range of three-light 
windows in the clerestory; that of the aisles 
16 feet, lighted by two-light windows. The 
nave gable ts to be filled with traceried five-light 
windows, likely to be of stained glass. There 
will be no galleries, except a small one over 
the porch. There will be 800 sittings. No 
chancel being required, a large vestry and 
library at the north end are grouped together 
with the gables of the nave aisles and a tran- 
sept entrance on the east side. Schools, well 
lighted and high roofed, are to be provided for 


Pras! 


150 children, with windows above the level of 
the street. Mr. Hay is the architect, and the 
work has been contracted for by Messrs. Pater- 
son, Anderson, Bromley, and Holt. The cost 
of the whole will be rather more than 3.0007. 
Sima’s Sream-EnNGIne: A Novetty.— 
The economization of steam and fuel appears 
to be about to reach its maximum, or rather 
its minimum, in a recent patent taken out by 
Mr. James Sims, of Redruth, the well-known 


team-engine builder, the essential principle of 


which consists in the use of steam merely to 


shift the main sources of the motive power, 
ight-blocks to each of one, 
alternately from and to 
the centre of motion. The principle is said to 
be applicable either to rotary or reciprocating 
engines, and to engines working either on the 
expansive or the condensing principle, but 
particularly to expensive and high-pressure 
engines. The wheel or wheels, too, may be 
made to revolve either way, and the power may 
be transmitted either from the shaft or the 
eriphe ry, and 1 ay be converted, as the special 
yurpose of the engine may require, into recti- 
lineal motion by any of the known methods. 
“Tur Locomotive.” Peter Progress, 
whose little treatises on “the rail” and “the 
telegraph,” we have already mentioned, has 
now given a pleasant and not too profound an 
account of the application of steam to the pur- 
poses of locomotion.* With its predecessors, 
it forms a very interesting account of railway 
applances mn the nmeteenth century, well cal- 
culated to seduee the histless into the acqnire- 
ment of some tseful knowledge, and to open 
the understanding of the young. 


* Clarke and Co., Gracechurch-street 


z., two heavy we 


two, or more wheels 
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Beprorp ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH £0- 


LOGICAL Society.—Earl de Grey presided at 
the first annual meeting of this society, held 
last week. A report from the council having 
been presented, papers were read “* On Archi- 
cture,” by Mr. G. R. French; “On the 
lesiastical Architecture of Bedfordshire,’ 
the Rev. W. Aire a is On Arche ology,” 
by Mr. Inskip; “On the Seals of Bedford- 
shire,” by the Rev. H. J. Rose. The president, 
in the course of some observations which he 
addressed to the meeting, referred to restora- 
tions and improvements which had been made 
in the county, particularly at Cockayne Hatley, 
Cranfield, Warden, Eyeworth, Ampthill, Ste- 
venton; St. Mary, St. Peter, and St. Cuthbert, 
Bedford ; Aspley, Pavenham, Halcote, Po- 
denton, Harrold, Tingrith, and some others. 
It was gratifying to learn that extensive works 
would be carried into effect this year at Fel- 
mersham, Stagsden, Clophill, Potton, and upon 
that beautiful relic of antiquity, the priory 
church of Dunstable. A letter was read from 
Mr. W. P. Griffith, suggesting, amongst other 


liy 
HW 


things, that “‘ attention should be a 








prin ipally to such ex umples of church a 
tecture as are good and pure, in preference to 
those which are merely surprising or curious 
rhe latter are mors fitted fos the anti juary ; 
we must treat our old ciowh s like the tt 
do the flowers, cull only the sweet or the good.” 
If we can find space we may hereafter give 
extracts from some of the papers. 





fue Western Lirerary INstiruTion, 
under the new management, is going on very 

piritedly. The appropriation of one evening 
to the consideration of scientific 





ni the wet 





subjects of the d 7 is a goo od arrangement. 
Smoky CHIMNEYS. : The attention of 
builders has freg uently isa called to one of the 
great drawbacks to Scaiatle comfort, viz. : a 
flue which refuses to conv ey the smoke. Your 
correspondent, W. Rowe, like many others 
whose pres¢ riptions l h ive read, seems to con- 
sider he has dis rvered a universal remedy. 
J would not undervalue his opinion on one 





‘ 


point; on the contrary, every one must agre¢ 
teh, Tes hat tl leaft to 4) ; } 
with him that the draft to the fire must bD 
7 ’ } + . .. . } . 
powerful to cure obstinate smokey chimneys 
, } » 1 } } } 
But I deny t idness of the principle laid 
down for cure if applied as a universal maxim 
I believe the causes of this crying evil ar 
numerous ; and, in order to cope with them, 
"| " + } 
a Knowledge ol pneum iticsS as appli ad to me- 


chanics is requisite. Among other 
things, I remembe reading an odd 


| 
, ‘ ; : 
laid down by a writer who dilate d on 





of a “mail guard’s horn” as a mod 
; ] + lap } 
construct ul ym of flues, and strongly adi ses the 
small end being placed downwards. I need 
} ] , | . 
not point out the aosuraity of the proposition,* 


us every one will perceive the smaller th 
column of rarified air the greater will be tl 


Y 
pressure as if ascends, in consequence Of its 


mir 4 niy + » hy . aswel } 
talhike ‘ Picks i t é t i mnie 
spread tO a roade Surtace OT Cé nsed 








alr. I have stated that ] believe the causes of 
smoking chimneys are various. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, the position of doors, especial] 

there are more than one in a room. Agai 

a mansion there are oftices attac! 
chimney-shafts of which ar n 

below those of the mansion, the westerly winds 


prevail, and you have smoky chimneys; and, 
in some cases, the flues are twisted about in 
all directions, rendering it quite inpossible to 
clean them with a machine, and often perilous 
for the poor boy who attempts to climb them, 


and thus they remain imperfectly cleaned, 
so that there is scarcely a passage left for the 
smoke in this latter case, your correspon- 
dent’s tube would be impracticable, Mr, 


Nicholson recommends a plan which I think 
preferable, wt 

tical Builder ;”’ it consists of a funnel, fixed 
to the covings, inclining to the size of a 


: 
pipe, made in short lengths, to fix on the top, 


ich he describes in his “ Prac- 


for several feet up the flue. The iron being a 
rapid conductor, the air is speedily rarified, and 
a space being left round the pipe gives room 
for the downward current, without arresting 
the progress of the smoke. Believing the 
mode adopted by your correspondent in agi- 
tating the subject through the medium of your 
valuable publicat 


-- 


} 
, 
} 
t 


jication the best course, I have 
ventured to follow in his track. 
Tuomas THOM. 





* The abeu ; of this is not so certain as our correspon. 
dent thinks 


Prosecrep Works, &c.—Advertisements 
have been issued for tenders, by 7th inst., for 
the external restoration of Ware Church, Herts ; 
or the erection of a church and parsonage- 
house at Prestwood, Bucks; the erection of a 
Union-house for 600 inmates at Aylsham ; 
the erection, &c., of the York new Workhouse ; 

-by 20th, for the rebuilding of the pariah 
church at Rochcliff, Carlisle ; by 10th, for the 
erection of a new military prison at Forton, 
Gosport ; by 3rd, for alterations and additions 
at the Bedford County Prison; by 6th, for 
altering and enlarging the Union Workhous¢ 
at Thornbury ; by 3rd, for the erection of two 
iditional wards to the Romford Union In- 
firmary ; by 3rd, for the works of the City of 
London Union Workhouse (enlargement of 
time); by 15th, for the erection of a Farm- 
house and buildings, at Thorverton, Devon; 
by 20th, for the construction of Sewers in th 
Southampton Marsh, and for making new 
roads thereon; by 10th, for paving and re- 
pairing the carriage-way pavements in the 
Whitechapel district; and by 7th, for main- 
taining and keeping in repair part of the 
turnpike-road between Melton Mowbray and 
Grantham. 

Fine MAKING BY MACHINERY.—In the 
town of Birmingham, Connecticut, an i 
has been pertected for cutting files by 
machinery, which, it is said, if not brought to 
England, will make files an article of import 


+ hn, 





In England files are cut with a hammer and 
chisel, producing from one to a dozen files per 
day. A contemporary thus describes the new 
machine It is about 5 feet long, 2 feet wide, 


and 3 feet high, and can be worked as easily as 
the turning of a common grindstone. ‘The 
blank intended to be made a file is placed ina 
central position, the chisel strikes both sides of 
the blank at the same time, making, in common 
speed, between 200 and 300 cuts per minute. 
The gearing is so adjusted that the chisels 
accommodate themselves to the thickness of 
the file, so that the cut is equal in depth 
throughout ; ane l the regular progression of the 
file ensures sailiek: reyularity in 
of the cuts. A 10-inch file, of 
ness, is cut on both sides in three 
three minutes more the traverse cut 
and it is again passe -d throu; gh to cut 
Thus, three machines , whiel 
more than 309 dollars each, and can be tended 





hich will not cost 


1 ) + . 

by one man, can complete twenty common files 
1 . 

in an hour, or 200 in a day As -engine 

of 5-horse power can put hiity ¢ f th machin 


in operation. 

RAT + Texeuewre.—The firet clanse 

LATING OF TENEMENTS., he first clause 
of the Bill brought into the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. P. Scrope, having for its object 
the exemption of occupiers of small tenements 
from the payment of pour & ane High ites, 
enacts—* ‘That from and a the 2 th March, 


1848, no occupler of any tenement ot which 


the net annual value shall not exceed 10/. in 
any city or town which contains a population 








of 50,000 inhabitants, or 8/.in any tow: h 
contains between 10,000 and 50,000 - 
tants, or 5/, in any other parish, shall b 

to be assessed for the relief of th poor, or 

the repair of th hway Provided that in 
case the medical « off r of. the union shall cer- 
tify, in writing, that any such tenement, for 
want of proper drainage or ventilation, is in 


such a state as to be prejudic ial to the health 
or the inmates, or of 
neighbourhood, it shall be lawful for the autho- 
rities to give directions to the overseers, 
churchwi: irdens, or othe r ¢ flicers, bY Whom the 
rate of the parish or place in which such tene- 
ment shall be situate d, is made or assessed, to 
assess and levy the rates on the occupier of 
such tenement, the same as if this Act were 
not in rere : By the second clause it is 
provided—* That this Act shall not apply to, 
or be in force in any city, town, or saeriade in 
which, by any local Act, the rates for the relief 
of the poor, or the repair of the highways, are 
or may be levied from the owners of tenements 
under 6/.”" 

ScENERY AY THE LyceuM.—Mr. Beverley 
has produced two excellent scenes for “ The 
Happy Family,”’ now playing at the Lyceum ; 
“A Dilapidated Inn-yard,” anda “ Waterside 
Villa.” The latter especially is one of the 
most perfect transcripts of the hundred and 
one cockney boxes scattered along our rivera’ 
sides, with no features but comfort and a smart 





| veranda, that can be conceived. 


Tue CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL So- 
cieTy.—On the 17th ult., a meeting of the 
Cambridge Arch tec | ety was held at 
the Society’s Rooms, when the rev. the Pre- 
sident, gave a description of the church of St. 
Mary at Jerusalem, built by the Em 

} 


iif t } 
wu iu 


Justinian, circa A.D. 535, “ 
called Al-Aksa.* It stands southward of th: 
area once occupied by the Jewish Temp! 

where now is the well-known Saracenie Build- 
ing—the Mosk of Omar, or “ Dome of th 
Rock.” Vast substructions were made to rais 
its fount lations level with this area, and the 


: . 
th aisles and trans« pt 





church itself—a nave w 





—was of vast dimensions, daz zing glory, and 
costly adornment. 
ar Wy « + tf “gay ancl 
architect, had the honour of its erection; and 
Barachus, a bishop of Bacathi, was overs 
the work. When Jerus: ~ m was 3 take n by tl 
Saracens, under Omar, . Ma iry s was con- 
vert ted into a Mosk, and held DY ‘them l 
less reverence than the “‘ Dome Le 
etween 775 and 785 l-Mahadi almost re- 
Between 77} I 4 
built it, alte t | 
: 2 


reduced its length, and increased its width 


Theodore, a distinguished 


























1} } } = . 
adding two aisies on either side, Jerusa 
Crusaders A.D. | i 
tl King, ga 
of tl P 
‘ , r ¢ 
t poo! v-S 
¢ 
4 ail A ASS 
nrot t hr st 
pl ! I 
n f re 
ichi Wa | Pe) } 
vl 
S\ rap yun 
N }- iw . < , } , ur , 1} wr ' ; } 
Saladin again took the city in 1187, and 
church of St. Mary once more passed to t 
Moslems by whom it is still retained ; it never- 
= i } = 1 
theless to this day exhibits, externally - 
tian -pitel 
roof, it 
roe 
SUuili 
fe I i 
. 
vaulted passage, part of ¢t subst 
} } 
pefore-ment ied 
> 
LHE SOCII OF IRITISH ARTISTS 
. , 
open their exhibit to tl ul iM 
Tht { It W A ; I ‘ ‘ 1) t t! J 
} 4 
degt ( y W } re j ‘ii g 
1 1 ) 
large landscape by Mr. Pyr especial] 
the midd listance a ( b Mr ‘ 
: ) 
thony in his } ulia \ and t 
‘ 
of paint ng by Mr. Win - Mr. W 
} rif } 4 
i SS i CU 4 bu bia 
; . ’ 
some heads y Mr. Baxter 
and feelir \ r yr | } 
‘ ' ] 
Vir. Marshall i | ts 
praised 
‘ 
THE WELL- y WrELI \ . 
} ‘ 
Lil . Osite ie 
2 
airal, aS seen nyraving 
perfectiy rep missing parts 
1 ’ : “ 
ad, agree vinai sig i 
ase, ON Wh i Cal I 
. 
stands, is a! nm, square t 
nd of st . t upp I t is i 
quatrefoils, and harm ies pert vil t 
trefolied arches of th n-W . I 
, 
it tl apex, and ar uy nyt 7 
I 
in 
bhunderit! Jupit i if l i 
un ibted ibiqu i tif 
of the handicraft in tal w y | 
the medieval era, always attributed t 
hammer and chisel of the famous 
J 4 : _ —_— La} 
of Antwerp, Quintin Matsys. Wheth 
work, or not, is at least unreco L } 
written document, but tradition has 


described it.—Art-Union Journal. 
MoperN FRENCH ART IN THE Lov 
As might be expected, the result 

place to every picture sent (an experiment 

determined on to meet the extraordinary cir- 


cumstances of the time) is very unsatisi 
The exhibition contains no less than 


rl thus 1} ded. ; ri] to the ] 
worka, thus divided, according t tne ba 


Gazette 


Ce . +. 4,599 N 
DCRIMERTE 2. voce nse “ee oon 
Architecture ........... 39 
Engraving .. nia nutans. eee 
And lith graphy .. 64 


Some letters rece ived byt us ‘from French artist 
speak most despondingly of their prospects 
F a time, at all events. there will be little ir 
or a time, at aii events, there will be iittie in- 
clination or ability to spend money on works 
of fine-art. 
* Mr. Fergusson . int teresting volume “On the ancie 
Topography of Jerusalem,’’ 
i pian’s Church, and gives reas 

















es that the Adsa is Justi. 


on for his opinion.—Ep 
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er the direction o 


TENDERS 
Tenders for works to be done at 

James Tyler. Mr. James Har 

Piper 

Locke and Nesham 

W. Cubitt and Co 

Lawrence 

Jay 


won, architect :—— 





List of Tenders for rebuild 
Warehouse, St. Katharine, 
Katharine Dock Company 

I 


g the 
Tha 
Mr. Georg 


Irongate 


1¢8-street, 








for the St 








For 460 feet of Sewers in Finchley-road, 23th March, 1948 

Mutter ‘ . £99415 0 

Rot . 28 0 6 

Pe 2890 0 0 
Livermor 266 08 4 

> 0 

6 0 

. 0 0 

and Thirst 0 06 

Rogers 19 (6 





Holloway-place, for Mr. 


Wharf and 


Aitchison, architect :— 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 





























Held during the ensuing week, 
Monpay, April Inst t I sh Architects, 8 P.M. 
POESDAY, 4 Instit ( Engineers, 8 P.M 
WepNESDAY,5 s f Arts, 8 p.m. (annual meeting 
TuuRSDAY Royal S ty, 84 p.M.; Society of Anti- 
iaries, 8 P.M 
FRIDAY Are gical Institute, 4 p.m 
. .OD ’ 2AIMNS 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

South St ham t a Con al- 
d ted a similar ‘ etit m- 
t f th “ they a’ ee ated One 
eatens ceedings 

X E An answer next week 
K./ Weca tr A ts ’ er 
- 1 be retu $a t elig subjec 

you suit us 

Zeta.’’—Yes 4 rding to the New Buildings Act 

} t. if e, is tl first story, ground 
r x 

G. ¢ N —S§ t ny stamps ¢t 

Cu ll’s, 12, Old Bond-street, for the Art Manufactures’ 
R ' - Ww. W 1M ‘AW ng Man,” 
[. P \ R.A A petitor Constant 

Reader ste C.A . ppear), “J.D. P 
xt ¥ ) Bea” hitect 

N N.¥ WwW. \ rk ‘not : Ince 
r. W F. H.W RS * (Gateshead), Art- 

Journa for A hapman and Ha Trades. 
in’s Book Ornamental Designs part X. Orrand Co.), 

B i $8 We have not time to 

t t s hi a ess 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WQ OTT E—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
AK ists Me N FA + - si ee i 
NAMENTAL A ~ ‘TEES f NEW INVEN 
i \ N ELS. a res, =] . 
\ I t 
th New I 
INS iN NE I 
t ‘ I ) ar 





WOOD nd 
W BRS t . 


Co., GRAINERS 


Street 


WE ESSRS 


t r 
ht ® i toss x 


PEN FON LANDING CRANE, for 
in ASTINGS, BOILERS IMBER, and STONE 
4 ‘ 5 i \ { ‘ pany’s Wharf, 





ENNINGS’S PATENT 


‘INDIA. RU BBE R 


not exceed 
: t ' 

For NNIN 4 PATEN ‘ =, WATER-CLOSET, and 
i Al Ls ad y enclosing a 
VN SH 5 i FASTNER can 

trade a 
a tt inanufactory, 


v NEERS 


, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 














LHunf F F lig at n 
Hi f t F for gene 
[Hf B black g 
ri i 1 a x ‘ 
M - - . 
Sold , r pal § tow r trv 
T° GAS COMPANIES, Gas Fitters, and 
Gas { 4 rs N EPRLES, 16, Hampstead-r i. 67, St 
tin’lane. « 4. Ary ‘ . sag0W ‘ . proved 
€ a x € - ty M 2 une 1, bers te 
sav. that meas are lefving injurious (aa, 
are U r affect y Hea > Frost. They may be ob 
t ion H fall the Gas npan supply Meters to their 
Cu : Stitnonials of great value a S tained at either 
r 
[DOMESTIC GAS FIT TINGS. vis 
2 ness, a ~ illian aD afety of thie mode 
£ ivate rexidemeca are leading to ita general adoption 


JEORGE and J 


f LAMPS, CI 


the 







andeliers 
raost elegant and 
ap single apartments or 
ithe meat arti etic atyle. 
wh workshops, (2. and J 
wality and the lowest 
prepared. 4;EORGE 
to tue Monument, #, 











‘CAUSTIC, VENETIAN, 


other PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC 


BATH, and 


PAVEMENTS, 


E 








That 5 tained in great varicty at MINTON and Co.'s Warehouse, 
%, Albion-place, Surrey side of Blackfriansbridge; and at their 
Manufactory. she ke-u pe n-Trent, Staffordshire. N.B. Slabs and 





Tiles for Fireplaces, piain and ornamental; Door Furnitare, &c. 


GOODWIN’S TERRA-METALLICA 
Tiles, Midwes, Hips, Quarries, Building sad Pilooring 
Bricks, Narn-floor Bricks, Malt-kiln Quarries, Cylindrical, Conieai, 
4 Socket-pipes, of every variety and size, may be had at the 
Lax works, near Sicke-apon-Trent, Staffordshire Potteries, 
the 3 : Canal, and the North Staffordshire Railway. 
piying the eady communication with most parts 














> Isc no wy 7 
EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 
PIPES, &c., of at least 100 sorts and siaea In addition te 
humerous purposes to which it ts applied already, this Material 
ay be moulded into a great variety of articles required either at 
me or abroad by the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Architects, Civil 
I rs,and Builders; also by Owners and Occupiers generally 

“Mines Railways, Buildings, Gardens. and other prepert 

rtisement, wit! “The Builder” of the 9nd, ith, 
i wth October and er, 1847, aleo ist January 








j ne 
f Land, 
See adve 


L 


agures, in 


3th Novem 
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sts are ready, containing prices, t per numer and ales per 
square, pe tT yard, per foot, &c —Apy would ge stating 
they want the prices in Staffs r Lendon Address 


esfield-etreet South, City 





art, Maccl read Basin 





TO BRICK AND 


x ro > 
HE AINSLIE 
MACHINE 

airman imvite attenti 

Max bines, wh h 

Company's offi 

tabert Scrivener, 

Ainsl) 


TILE MAKERS 


BRICK 
COMPANY (James Smith, 
m te 


’ . 
and TILE 
Esq..of Deansten, 
their improved Brick the 
acorn at work at Alperton, and at the 
m Ten am. to Pive pm 
ed manager in the room of 
the works at Alper 
¥ station of the London 
t s of the Faling tation 
alen at the » Polytec hnic Institution, 
mmunications to be addressed to 


cr 








Regent-st reet 1 ond n All 





Mr. WILLIAM GORDON fice of the Company, 

Londen, 1934, Piceadilly 7. These machines may 
also be seen i k, Edinburgh ; Mr. Rebert 
Boyle's, Ayr : "7° \ uchapan-street, Glasgow 

Mr. Robert Chark Mill-hil Lee is; Messrs Penny and Pinch 

Penkride > Staffordshire; Messrs. Drummond and Son's, Dubl 


and Mr. John Connor, Newton Lindvady, County Derry 





Pp.’ APE R-HANGINGS, CHEAPEST IN 











ONDON Builders the Trade, and Country Dealers 
may eel from a Stack f 2.00) Pieces, of the newest designs, 
Fr neh and Enclish. Bedrooms, id. pe yard; Satins, 3d per 

yard ; locks, 6d. per yard Patterns for approval sent in 

town intr and Giood rwarded free of expense. A large 

liscon nt a wed on taking a aritity Panel decorations, flowers, 

r oaks remarkably eap. Terma, cash. Established twenty yeara 
¥. CROSBY, 22, Lowther Arcade, Charing Cross 


MANUPACTURED 
FESTY'S ROYAL 


A RCHER, 


tts HER 


PAPER-HANGINGS 
MA 


K. s 


LETTERS PATEN 
451, 
e% 


Oxford- street, 
var s DECORATIVE 

f the extensive range 
where also ix kept 
. at the low “t 
ish and Prench 
be had a larwe aameort 


aO- 








Last ¥¢ 





and where may 
f Fr tinental Paper-hangings always on 
Buil mgumers are particularly invited to 
OVE 








ACKSON’S PAPIER MACHE 


and 











e CARTON PIERRF. Enurichments 
style, at their Establishment. 49 an ' ' > 
Just i, a Series of D : FRONTS—Eliza 
bethar h, and I 
Des i, ¢ f ra, Wail<trem . 
and general ix le is ry styl 
ARCHITE! a RAL ENRICHMENTS 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 

















ratronized y the 

ar f Works ighent of 

most eminent ar te of the 

palaces, at the present House of 

r. the pew (Conservative 

British Museum and 

ne sive for some 

nt! uperiority 

ymition and iure 

lity Designs prepare if o¢ r the Lex ' i 

walls, & . volume of enrichments taining than 1,00 

lesicns of papier maché ornaments, with a tariff price £1. — 
W orks, 15, Wellington Street North, Strand 








TRUK REGISTERED VALVE. HYDRAU 










Lic RAMS ROUR?T AIN BASINS mn tron; Water 
Steam engines Pumps for deep Wella, & Liquid 
Pump tain Jeta of every devign Deache RBatha. 
ry ott ription, erected and heated on setentific prin 
s Bu wi by Hot Water; Kitchens fitted . 
most econ¢ nmi cal th as regards Fuel and Trout 
ntains 





jay ed Water during Desert An 
Water from 7a 64. to M Se ; by FRZEMAN KOR Hy hic 
Engineer and Fo Maker, No. 7 Strand, London. -W ells 


funk and > tewn and country 


J NDERHAY'S PATENT 





ring executed in 


~ BALL 














VALVES by © BOTTEN, Crawford-pas 
mage. Ra street ere ) Drawin sand Price Liste can 
be oct These er atick nor work bard; they 





tcommon cocks. The 





aineital nty thousand the above valves ha een sid 
A i tw yenrs 
We zt ne of the any testimoniais in our pos- 
London Works, near B mninghacr 
Dear Sir We has w mar fy r patent ball valves. and 
f that they answer t rt purpore exceedingly well, and are very 





ertain in the We are, youre obediently 









Mr. F.G. Ur x. Hewpersor, and ( 
Mesera. W. Cubi Co. of Gray®inn-liane, and Mears T 
bitt and Co, T shank (also many other emiment firme 
who have used large tit f them, will vouch for their being 
super toa her arti licable to the ame purposes 
ECONOMY! 


NS’S DYES STAINING 


for 


Ss" roo a 





4A SUBSTITUTE FOR PAINT, for decorating 
Pal looms, and Theatres, as well as Private 
‘ my in expen Al ture of material and J sao 1s 
these Dyes will be found of the createst advantage, 


mur to plain woods, while they reflect all the 
grain ng w! is @ supertor ts imitations by 
avd the disagreeable smell and dele- 





te -] f paint. The dyes or stains are prepared 
ani sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 84, Stamford-street. Bleck- 
owl Lend m. in bottles of 64. and ta each, and af ida per 


They may alec be obtained in powder at % per pound, which 
in water to form the liquid, and one pound will make 
of stain. 


gaijion 
Aissolves 
one gallon 
Sold alse at the office of “ The Builder.” 2. York treet 
Garden m; ami at HOPKINS and PURVIS, 
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